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they both made use as of a sharp cutting instrument of
offence. ' Party spirit was perhaps never more violent
than at this period ; or from 1768 to 1782, when Lord
North was driven from his helm, and Sir Elijah Impey
recalled from his tribunal in Bengal. I imagine it will
be now admitted by all impartial men, that grievous
faults and errors had been committed, as well on the
part of Government, as on that of Opposition; and that
Lord North, though a thoroughly amiable and right-
hearted man, an honest statesman himself, and a friend
to the liberties and constitution of his country, was
occasionally led by his friends, or driven by his foes, to
measures which had a tendency to despotism. But
what perhaps most injured his ministerial character was
a want of steadiness of principle in some of his col-
leagues.
When Wilkes had acted as a thorn in the side of
this ministry for years, and had, in effect, triumphed
over it,, gaining by its unwise persecution a weight
and influence which he could not otherwise have
obtained; and when this Government, full of internal
heat and irritation, if not scorched by the flames, had
been blackened by the smoke of civic conflagration,
then commenced those troubles in our American colonies
which ended only in their alienation from the British
crown. At the time my father took his departure, and
indeed during the whole period of his residence in the
East, ministers were so occupied with this gloomy aspect
of aifairs in the West, that it was only by short and un-
certain snatches that they could devote any attention to
our Eastern Empire. Hence it arose that Sir Elijah
Impey, in common with many other men holding re-
sponsible situations, was left for years without any con-
sistent set of instructions from home; nay, even without
a single answer to his numerous and most earnest re-
monstrances, and petitions for advice. It is not for me
to enter upon the still vexed question whether the war of
American independence might have been warded off by
concession and conciliation, or by a course of conduct
the opposite to that pursued by Lord North. It seems,
however, at this day, to be a very general impression
among well-informed and thinking men, that no line
of policy whatever, on the part of any British govern-